Boadicea's Biographer 

An interview with Lady Antonia Fraser 


Lady Antonia Fraser is best known as the author of a series of widely-acclaimed studies of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century English history, and also as the creator of the detective 
Jemima Shore. But she was heard to say recently on Any Questions that one of the greatest 
benefits one could get at school was to he taught Latin from an early age. The editor went to 
ask her why. 

Anything I know about writing, oddly enough, was founded on being taught Latin, and I feel 
very strongly the need to know Latin if you're going to write English. 

You were taught to compose Latin? 

Yes. I feel about Latin what I imagine mathematicians feel about mathematics - the pleasure 
of getting something just right. And we were even taught to write Latin verses. I remember 
when I married my first husband and started being called Fraser instead of Pakenham a 
lawyer I knew said to me, very loftily, 'Do you realise that your name is the end of a line of 
Latin verse?'. 'Of course', I said, '"Down in a deep dark dell sat Lady Antonia Fraser." 'Weak 
ending', I added, just to smash it home. 

Is that what you would stress, the training in writing that one gets from studying the 
classics? 

I think there are two quite separate things. I don't need to tell you about the exhilaration 
and enjoyment one can get from studying the classical world. And even now when I was 
doing my new book about Boadicea it was such fun moving back from the English to the 
Latin and even stumbling back to Greek, though that's much more difficult. At the same 
time I think Latin is frightfully helpful in learning to write because it's so important to 
understand the construction of English. I don't know much about Anglo-Saxon, but I don't 
think our language was shaped nearly as much by Anglo-Saxon. 

Actually when it comes to writing I may even in my Mary Queen of Scots have carried it a 
little far. I had to read it aloud shortly after it was published, and I realised the ablative 
absolute was something perhaps I was too fond of. I was almost too Latin-based. Perhaps 
that's why a passage from my Cromwell was set for translation into Latin for A-level one 
year: they thought it was so like Latin that it wouldn't be so difficult to translate as some 
other books! But I was very flattered. 



This is to say nothing of the obvious point about being able to understand allusions in 
literature which is heavily based on the classics. I don't know how you can appreciate Milton 
without knowing Latin, to be honest - or T. S. Eliot. 

Has Latin been important for you in your historical work? 

Yes, for my Mary Queen of Scots it was tremendously important. A lot of the source- 
material was in Latin, and it was still to some extent a spoken language at that time; 
ambassadors sometimes spoke a kind of Latin. I looked at Latin again in my study of women 
in the seventeenth century (The Weaker Vessel). I realised that the exclusion of English 
women from Latin that happened in the seventeenth century really was symbolic - symbolic 
as well as practical - of their exclusion from education in general. They hadn't been shut out 
quite so much in the sixteenth century; Queen Elizabeth could translate from Latin into 
Greek, and there were other learned ladies at that time. But how could a midwife be 
anything other than ignorant and superstitious if she couldn't read the medical textbooks, 
which were written in Latin? 

You've come back to the classics in your new book about Boadicea. Did you find the 
scantiness of the sources a bit of a shock compared to what you're used to? 

Yes. I never really intended to write a full length biography of Boadicea. I knew enough to 
know that that was impossible; in fact it was part of the point, the extraordinary myth and 
legend coming from so little. But when I embarked on the project I wasn't aware quite how 
little there was by the kind of standards that I'd previously accepted. There are only two or 
three sources that can even pretend to be primary, and in any other period I don't think one 
would call even them that. There are two passages in Tacitus - his claim to be primary is 
that Agricola was his father-in-law and then there are the epitomes of Dio Cassius. He was 
writing much later, but the experts think that Dio had access to documents other than those 
used by Tacitus. Apart from that it's archaeology and guesswork. 

Did you find any archaeological sites that really brought Boadicea before the imagination? I 
sometimes find them pretty disappointing. 

In a sense that's the fascination, the fact that there's so little left: they're very mixed, but I 
did find Colchester very evocative, the red layer of burnt earth that marks the destruction of 
the town by Boadicea. I got into the rather whacky world of archaeologists, who I found 
immensely kind and not at all resentful of me as an amateur. I've often found this, as a 
scholar who doesn't hold an academic post having dealings with scholars who do, that 
they're very generous: perhaps they're so busy fighting each other that they can be nice to 
other people! 



And you go on to trace the Boadicea legend in all its transformations, and look at a lot of 
other 'warrior-queens', real and metaphorical? 

Yes, finishing with Mrs T. At the time of the last election there were a number of cartoons 
showing Mrs Thatcher as Boadicea in a chariot with scythed wheels . . . 

Are there any classical authors you're particularly fond of? 

Virgil. When I did Desert Island Discs I chose as my book Virgil; I said modestly I would take 
him in Latin and English, but I did go on to say that I would spend my time writing a new 
translation of my own. Yes, and I've come to like Tacitus through work on my Boadicea book 
very much; I read the Germania as well as the Agricola, in English I hasten to add. I can't say 
I liked him much at school, and there was always the problem of the translation that didn't 
seem to correspond very closely with the Latin words. I well remember my Latin teacher 
asking 'Now would you kindly say which of the words in that elegant English translation 
corresponds to which word in the Latin?' .... 

After assuring Lady Antonia that no reader of Omnibus ever suffered difficulties of that kind, 
the grateful editor departed. 


Boadicea's Chariot: the Warrior Queens is published by Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 



